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THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST FAITH. 

BY ERVING WINSLOW, SECRETARY OE THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI- 
IMPERIALIST LEAGUE. 



Misgivings are expressed in some quarters, more or less in- 
genuously, in regard to the attitude of the Anti-Imperialists. 
Those who desire to perpetuate the colonial policy which has 
apparently been forced upon the people of the United States by 
the events of the last four years, are solicitous to represent that 
opposition to this policy has ceased. They probably believe that 
a condition of apathy may be expected to follow an acquiescence 
in the inevitable, and that the work which we are doing in the 
outlying " possessions " may be carried on according to the will 
of the departments created to control them, and that the people 
of America will care as little about what is being done, in the 
East especially, as the Dutch care for what has been going on in 
Java for centuries. 

It is an unquestionable fact that many of the chief newspapers 
of this country are allied with its great capitalists and aggrega- 
tions of capital. Of course, it is in their interest chiefly that the 
exploitation of new territories is valuable. When there is no 
longer any demand for news from these regions, what wonder is 
it that these organs of " public opinion " should decline to give 
expression to mere sentiments intended to keep alive the prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty, and to bring about the reversal of 
conditions which are deemed antagonistic to them ? It is certainly 
fortunate, then, to have the opportunity of using these pages for 
the statement of the position of our movement and its organiza- 
tions, whose activity may be expected to continue until right is 
done, or until the sparks of liberty are entirely extinguished 
among the descendants of the founders of the Eepublic. 

The Anti-Imperialist movement had its first expression at a 
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meeting at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on June 15th, 1898. In fact, 
those who promoted it were opposed to the war with Spain, be- 
lieving that war to have been unnecessary (as has since been dis- 
tinctly proved by the published correspondence of Minister Wood- 
ford) and believing that the immediate aggravation of the popu- 
lar mind due to the alleged destruction of the " Maine " by an 
enemy was founded upon a delusion. The evidence is now pretty 
clear that the disaster to the " Maine " was caused by an internal 
explosion, — confirming the circumstantial proof gathered at the 
time and corroborated by the refusal of the United States authori- 
ties to allow an impartial investigation of the incidents. Had the 
President of the United States been actuated by the same con- 
victions and by the same desire with which the Hon. Henry U. 
Johnson pleaded upon the floor of the House of Representatives, 
the hostilities need never have been entered upon which have led 
to such a train of tremendous evils, and which are threatening 
the very existence of the Republic. 

The next stand of Anti-Imperialist opposition to the course of 
the government was in the effort to defeat the ratification of the 
treaty with Spain. The idea of the colonial policy had evidently 
well formed itself in the mind of the President, but those who 
were doubtful of voting to confirm the treaty were assured by the 
Administration, and by its friends in Congress, that ratification 
of the treaty was necessary before discussing the question of 
future relations with the " possessions " which Mr. McKinley 
had demanded from Spain. 

Another stand was made when the Filipinos asked to be per- 
mitted to negotiate for peace ; but negotiations were then, accord- 
ing to the Administration, not to be entertained. 

The war went on and the Anti-Imperialist opposition to the 
cruel and unnecessary conflict was met with accusations of treason 
and renewed assurances that, when the war was over, the claims of 
the Filipinos might be considered. 

Next, the war being at an end, a demand was made that the 
civil authority should have an opportunity to establish its influ- 
ence before any final action was taken. 

Then the decisions of the Supreme Court were to determine the 
relations which these outlying " possessions " should assume 
toward the American Constitution ; but the decisions were so di- 
vided and so baffling that the country was again set adrift as to the 
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permanent conditions tinder which these territories could be main- 
tained constitutionally. 

At last, the bill for the civil government of the Islands is 
passed by Congress, and those who oppose it are told that, on 
the taking of the census and the calling together of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, the people of the Philippines will have all the 
self-government for which they are fit, and that they may be 
educated in the course of generations to " self-government after 
the fashion of the really free nations;" though the President has 
lately told us, without limitation or qualification, that we ought 
" to govern the Philippines — well if possible — but to govern 
them." These words finally contradict the generous interpreta- 
tion which some sanguine persons might have been inclined to 
read into a vague phrase in the President's message, and indicate 
that it was at the best but a feeler. By this gloss upon his original 
utterance, at all events, he has alienated the support of Anti-Im- 
perialists. Mr. McCall, on June 26th last, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, offered an amendment to the bill then pending, " Tem- 
porarily to provide for the affairs of civil government in the 
Philippine Islands and for other purposes," as follows : 

" Insert the following as section 83 : 

" ' In this first organic act, creating a civil government for the 
Philippine Islands, it is hereby solemnly declared to be the settled pur- 
pose of the Congress to extend to the inhabitants of those islands every 
aid in enabling them to develop the capacity for self-government, and, 
when such capacity shall have been developed, we pledge the faith of 
the Kepublic to confer upon them the right of self-government after the 
fashion of the really free nations.' " 

This amendment was rejected, ayes 89, noes 128. Meanwhile, 
this bill is so contrived that the islands will not be brought, until 
1904, into such relations to the United States that the Supreme 
Court can finally pass upon those important questions of tariff 
and constitutional law upon which its decisions for the temporary 
situation were made in certain cases last year. 

It is well known to those who advocate the colonial policy that 
the international obligations supposed to be assumed by the 
United States in its new departure, which are not yet serious, 
will grow stronger month by month and year by year; and 
the investment of American capital and the establishment of 
American interests will tend to render the condition of things 
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permanent, in a rapidly increasing ratio, with the progress of 
time. 

It was, doubtless, a great surprise to the Republican Party, and 
in some degree to the country, that the whole subject should have 
been revived by the active discussion of it in Congress at the last 
session. There were undoubtedly elements in the Democratic 
Party willing to accept the status quo, and to remain a party in 
opposition merely to criticize or to purify, if possible, the colonial 
administration of the government; but the younger leaders of 
the Democratic Party in the Senate and the House, joining Mr. 
Hoar and Mr. McCall, again raised the standard which had been 
elevated by those who led on the Democratic ranks in 1900. 

The Anti-Imperialists have done what they could to support 
and maintain this spirit. Through committees of conference 
and correspondence, they have received assurances that the Demo- 
cratic Party would maintain, as its platform, the principles in- 
volved in the bill introduced into the Senate by the joint action 
of the Democrats of both the Senate and the House, as a substitute 
for the measure passed by the majority for the government of the 
Philippine Islands. That Democratic bill provided for the im- 
mediate promise of independence to the Filipinos, the carrying 
out of that promise, and the withdrawal of the United States 
troops as soon as the Filipinos, uninfluenced and uncontrolled, 
shall set up a government suitable to themselves and capable 
of performing such international obligations as have already 
been incurred by the United States, the government so set up 
being " neutralized " by consent of the Great Powers. There is a 
disingenuousness in the attitude which has been taken by some 
Republican leaders, but it ought to deceive no one. Vague 
promises for futurity, recommendations to the people of the 
Philippine Islands to go to work and not to take any concern in 
politics, with the establishment of a network of enormously ex- 
pensive commissions, bureaus, and departments, and the granting 
of concessions and franchises, make America mean to the Philip- 
pines what England means to India, and France to Algiers. 

The Anti-Imperialists believe that the American people are 
awaking to the meaning of Imperialism in its largest sense (for 
the kind of government which is influenced by syndicated capital 
is imperial government) ; they understand the imperializing influ- 
ences of the necessarilv autocratic modes of colonial administra- 
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tion; they believe that the questions which touch the people's 
pockets and bellies and backs at home will be settled by over- 
throwing the same power which would govern tropical nations 
by methods unknown to the Kepublic ; they believe that a menace 
to labor, a menace to liberty and to religion itself, by state com- 
plications with religious questions, of which this country should 
never take cognizance, are threatening us; they believe that the 
futility of efforts to educate an eastern race in a foreign language 
and in foreign manners is already apparent ; they believe that the 
employment of coolie and peon labor, which is a practical form of 
slavery, will soon be insisted upon in our tropical " possessions." 

No campaign was ever intended to be made by the Anti-Im- 
perialists upon the cruelties which have been perpetrated in the 
Philippine Islands. The honor of the American Army demanded 
that these cruelties should be exposed and punished, and that those 
who attempted to whitewash or conceal them should be brought 
to justice. Their value to the cause which the Anti-Imperialists 
have at heart consists in the illustration which they furnish of 
the conditions which must exist in an Imperial system, especially 
where an alien race attempts the subjugation of a less developed 
people, conditions which must subsist in peace as well as in war. 

Imperialism implies the exercise of autocratic power, secrecy 
and brutality. The Anti-Imperialists believe that the American 
people desire no such modification of their principles of govern- 
ment and disbelieve in the possibility of an attachment to its 
constitution, contrived to hold ten million people as subjects 
without citizenship. The Anti-Imperialists look for a declaration 
to be made by the supporters of constitutional liberty in Congress, 
as soon as they reach the proportions of a majority in the Na- 
tional House, that independence should at once be promised to 
the Filipinos. They hope tc continue to disseminate, as widely 
as possible, the knowledge of the cost and attendant evils of the 
colonial system; and they desire to agitate unceasingly for the 
relaxation of the conditions, which now hinder the formation of 
organizations for the peaceful promotion of the cause of Philip- 
pine independence in the archipelago. They hope to see the 
United States again restored to its proper position of upholder 
of the Monroe Doctrine, by consistently abandoning any claim 
to possessions, or to authoritative interference, in the affairs of 
the other hemisphere. 
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As for unfortunate Cuba, the Anti-Imperialist record is clear. 
The condition of things there is far beyond the conception which 
is generally entertained in America of the condition of the in- 
habitants of that unfortunate island. No sugar is being planted. 
A very large proportion of the Americans who intended to settle 
have left. Destitution is universal. Business is worse than dur- 
ing the blockade. Our name is generally detested. 

The effort to saddle the responsibility for the Cuban situation 
upon the whole American people cannot be justly supported. 
The party, and that portion of the American people represented 
by it, which opposed the Piatt Amendment cannot be held an- 
swerable for the consequences which ensued from its adoption 
and from its acceptance by the Cuban Convention. It was 
strictly a party measure, and not only was it disavowed by a large 
proportion of American citizens, but the Cuban envoys were 
specifically notified that this was the case, and that the will of 
the American people might soon be made known in its repeal; 
while those pledges that were privately made to induce the Cuban 
Convention to bow its neck to the yoke which it was sought to en- 
force upon it, were only to be considered as individual promises 
made by members of the party, whatever their official station might 
be. How then can the responsibility for the situation be placed 
upon any but the Eepublican Party, especially upon those mem- 
bers of it who gave the pledge which they had not the power to 
carry out, and upon the Cuban Convention which chose to place 
faith in the promises thus given? The members of the Cuban 
delegation were carefully protected from approach, and efforts 
to meet them on the part of Anti-Imperialists in Washington 
were frustrated, but certain correspondence took place with some 
of them. The following letter was addressed to Captain V. 
Mestre Amahile: 

"Boston, April 23, 1901. 

" Your name has been given to me by a friend as a supporter of 
entire Cuban independence, according to the pledge made by Congress 
at the outbreak of the war with Spain. We are extremely anxious to 
assure the people of Cuba that the Anti-Imperialist Leagues of the 
United States, with their large membership, as well as a great body of 
other citizens of the United States, believe that our government should 
fulfil its pledge to the uttermost, and we desire to urge your 
fellow-countrymen to maintain their independent attitude. We believe 
that if you continu* firm and patient, the American people can be 
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brought to support your attitude and to fulfil their own obligation, 
even if you do wait until the complexion of the Congress of the United 
States is changed in the elections of 1902. Will you let me hear from 
you, and, meanwhile, do your utmost to communicate our sentiments 
to your fellow-countrymen and to your colleagues in the delegation, in 
whatever way seems to you suitable and effectual?" 

This was accompanied by the following letter addressed to 

General Raphael M. Portuondo: 

"Boston, April 23, 1901. 

" I wish you to know that the large body of Anti-Imperialists in the 
United States belonging to our Leagues (and, indeed, what I believe to 
be a great majority of our citizens) hold that the pledge made to the 
United States by Congress at the outset of the war with Spain should be 
literally and honestly fulfilled. Is there any way in which our views 
could be made known to the Cuban Convention, and in which they can 
be demonstrated to exist to such a degree that we may hope that, if 
you maintain your fidelity and patience, the composition of the Con- 
gress to be elected in 1902 may reverse the action taken by the last 
Congress?" 

Captain Amabile replied as follows: 

" 1417 K St., Washington, D. C, April 26, 1901. 

" I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 23d inst., and I 
thank you for the offers made in your name and in the name of the 
honorable members of the New England Anti-imperialistic League, who 
has rendered and is ready to continue to render to the cause of justice 
and Cuban Independence, so much in danger at the present moment, by 
the Machiavellian acceptance of the Piatt Amendment. 

" The members of the Commission of the National Cuban Convention, 
to whom I have communicated your generous and pathetic sentiments, 
beg of me to express to you their thanks, and say, that guided by a 
principle of courtesy they consider not prudent at the present time, 
especially during the time that the conferences takes place, to say any- 
thing in regard to Cuban affairs. 

" I handed personally to General Portuondo your letter of the 24th 
and I hope very soon to have the advantage of being put again in con- 
nection with such a brave and generous Association." 

A similar letter to that addressed to Captain Portuondo was 
written to Colonel M. Coronado. Colonel Coronado's reply was 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C, April 26, 1901. 

" I have just received your letter date yesterday, and I gave a trans- 
lation to the Cuban Committee immediately, and also I send the original 
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to Havana to be published in ' La Discusion.' All that in my hand 
will be possible I will be glad to do in help of your ideas who are in 
relation with mine." 

To the opponents of the whole " deal " with Cuba, the question 
of reciprocity or other modification of the attitude and laws of the 
United States can therefore only be put upon its own merits. 
Legislation to bring them about may or may not be desirable, but 
it should be weighed carefully upon its inherent principles, and in 
conformity with the necessities of the people of the United States. 
The true method to atone, it seems to me, for the great evil which 
we have done to Cuba by wresting her from her relations with 
Spain, is first to repeal the Piatt Amendment in the United States, 
and to permit the abrogation of all the clauses of the Cuban Con- 
stitution which were demanded by it, and next to make a handsome 
money payment to the Cuban government, rather than to attempt 
a spasmodic and unrelated interference with our tariff conditions 
in order to foster a foreign industry. Those who are in opposition 
to the Republican Party would, probably, join cheerfully in ap- 
propriating an adequate sum, while from the Eepublican Party 
it would be just conscience money. 

The Anti-Imperialists hope that in Hawaii where there is 
chaos, and in Porto Eico where discontent is rapidly spread- 
ing, the conditions will so develop that these "possessions," 
which are only burdens to our country and a menace in case 
of foreign complications, may be alienated. They believe 
in a Continental Republic, and in the reassertion of that moral 
influence which really made the United States a world-power, 
growing in greatness and authority from generation to genera- 
tion, unsupported by standing armies or great navies. As in the 
case of the individual, whatever may be the forces of evolution, 
the will and conscience are the only safe guides, and themselves 
become a part of the biological law of progress; so, whatever may 
seem to be the Imperial swing of the world's affairs, the duty of 
the United States, as the Anti-Imperialists hold, is to have no 
part nor lot in government which does not rest upon the consent 
of the governed, being determined by the principles upon which 
the Republic was founded, the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Eeving Winslow. 



